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North View of the Hale House, Coventry, Conn. 














Georgetown, D. C. Feb. 2d, 1834. 











Coventry was first settled about the year 1700, 
by Nathaniel Rust and some others. ‘The settle- 
ment of the town has, however, been dated from 
1709. In the spring of this year, a number of re- 
spectable persons from Northampton and other 
places moved into the town, and the inhabitants 
were so increased in about two years, that they 
were incorporated with the privilege s of other 
towns. The plante rs were from a great varie ty ol 
places, but principally from Northampton and 
Hartford. The township was originally given by 
Joshua, sachem of the Mohegans, to a number of 
legatees in Hartford, who conveyed their right to 
William Pitkin, Joseph ‘Talcott, William Whiting, 
and Richard Lord, to be a committee to lay out said 
township, and make settlements on the lands. 

Coventry, the central part of which is eighteen 
miles east from Hartford, is bounded north by ‘Tol- 
land, west by Bolton and Vernon, east by the Wil- 
limantic river, separating it from Mansfield, and 
south by Hebron and Columbia. Its average 
length and breadth is upwards of six miles. "Th 
surface of the town is uneven, and the soil 1s gen- 
erally a gravelly loam. ‘There is a lake, or pond, 
in this town, called Waneombog, two miles in 
leneth and one in breadth A stream, ealled th 
Skungamug, runs from north to south through the 
town; and, uniting its waters with another stream, 


forms Hop river, which passing castward till it 


aS 


reaches the Willimantic, 
of the southern boundery of the town. 


constitutes the greater part 
birth-place of Capt. 
>is on elevated ground, commanding an 
extensive prospect 
d, and seven from ‘T 
. Hale graduated a 
andeat glow of patriotism induced him in an 
early period of the Revolution to enter the army, as 


iL captain in the light infantry regiment, commmand- 


icans on the 27th of August, 
therr retreat froin 
became extreme iV desirous to g iin so:ne know! dy , 
withstanding the « xtreme difficulty at 
. Hale volunteered Hy services to 
»commander-in-chief. Having disguised him- 


crossed over to Long Island, he proceeded 
moment of his 
‘ was taken before Sir 


carried into effect in a 


and revengefal mai 


words were, “ that he lamented that he had but ' 
one life to lose for his country.” 
Lorenzo Dow, a celebrated itinerant preacher, 








































was born in this town, about two miles south of the 
Hale house, Oct. 16th 1777. He was distinguish- 
ed for his eccentricities andlabors. Hecommenced 
preaching in the Methodist connexion. He trav- 
eled through the United States, from New England 
to the extremities of the Union, at least from fifteen 
to twenty tines. Occasionally he went into Can- 
ada, and once to the West Indies. He ulso made 
three voyages to England and Ireland, where he 
drew crowds around him. * It is thought, and not 
without reason, that during the thirty-eight years 
of his public lite, he nuust have traveled nearly two 
hundred thousand miles.” He wrote a number of 
books besides his * Journal,” or life: the titles are 


usually as eccentric as their author. He died at 


From the American Mercury, May 2, 178 
* By authentic information from Connecticut, 
we learn that a few weeks since, a person on-his 
travels through the town of Coventry in that state, 
stopped on a Saturday, at the house of the Rev 
Joseph Huntington, D. D. and acquainted the Doe- 





tor that he had been preaching at Susquchannah 
for a considerable time, was so unfortunate as to be 
driven from his possession there by the Indians— 
that his property was destroyed by them—that he 
was then bound » the state of Massachusetts, 
where he had some friends residing, and at the 
same time begged charity. ‘The Doctor, who is by 
no means a stranger to ucts of hospi tality, Was very 
liberal and charitable to the clergyman, invited 
him to st ty and spend the Sabbath, as there would 
be an impropricty in his traveling the sueceeding 
day : which invitation the stranger excepted. "Ty 
Doctor then requested his brother eh rgyinan to 
assist himin the duties of his function ; but he 
objected, and said that his clothes were not sutli- 
ciently decent to appear in the pulpit. In order to 


obviate this difiiculty, the Doctor offered him a suit 
of clothes which he had not long since reecived 


from the tailor, and desired him to try them on, 


which he did, and found they suited very well 
The obj ction being removed, the el ryylian uc- 
cordingly agreed to ussist th Doctor the succes ]. 
ing day, and desirous to be by himself that evening : 
to study his discourse A tue was then made in 


his bed chaniber, where he repaired with his new 
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he must study until late at night, and hoped no 
noise which he might make would disturb the re- 
pose of the family. Sunday morning came, the 
adroit clergyman was sent for to breakfast, but 
to the great surprise of the family, he. was not 
to be found; for during the night he hadtaken his 
exit, not forgetting the garments so well suited to his 
clerical dignity, and leaving behind him the follow- 
ing select and well adapted text, prefixed at the top 
of the paper intended for his sermon: ‘ Ye shall 
seek me and shall not find me; and where I am, 
thither ye cannot come.’ ”"—John vii. 34. 
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THE GIPSY MOTHER; 
Or, the Mliserfes of Guforced Mlarviage. 
CHAPTER IIL. 

Tue evening passed away pretty well, though 
Denzil, sometimes, as he gazed at Fanny’s lovely 
face and heard her harmonious voice uttering in 
concert with his, the tenderest melodies descriptive 
of love, turned away with a sickening sensation of 
the misery that perhaps awaited him; but he was 
careful to conceal from Fanny the effects of this 
impression, and she, anxious and doubtful as she 
felt, hailed the appearance of tranquility as the in- 
dication of his complete restoration. 

It was not until Mrs. Irwin and Miss Rachel 
united their powers of scolding, that Mr. Levison 
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«most modest 
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of her nature, she frankly acknowledged that her 
heart was his. 

It was these rapturous moments that Mr. Levison’s 
remarks now brought so forcibly back to his re- 
collection, and contrasted with what he then felt, 
and the misery and doubt he was now suffering, 
struck with such force on his mind, that, unable to 
conceal his agitation, he rushed precipitately from 
the room. 

* That lad is one of the bravest, and yet the 
in the world,” said Mr. Levison. 
* He had nearly lost his life in saving a poor boy 
that had fallen into the fish-pond, near the Hall— 
and now he cannot bear to hear it mentioned.” 

“Very singular modesty, indeed,” said Mrs. 


, Irwin; ** but I think Miss Levison’s condescen- 


, sion, in nursing him, while sick, quite as remarka- 


and his friend could be prevailed upon to separate. | 


“It is many years since we met,” observed the 
former, ** and seldom that we have enjoyed so many 
hours rationally, as well as pleasantly together ; 
and it is hard that our pleasures should be shorten- 
ed by the prudential consideration of two old women ; 
however, I suppose we must yield, Friend Ned, or 
else if cither you or I should chance to have the 
head-ache to-morrow, we shall be abused, and have 
Rachel, 1 
suppose, will refuse to nurse me, much more pity 
me.” 


our folly to-night thrown into our teeth. 


“Then I will nurse you, papa,” said Fanny, 
coming behind him, and throwing her arms around 
his neck, while she bent over him, and pressed her 
ruby lips against his forehead. “ You know,” she 
continued, playfully, “ that you said that I was 
the best nurse in the world, except my aunt.” 

“ Not excepting anybody,” said Mr. Levison, 
fondly, * and besides, if you want a character, ask 
Denzil. You know he said he 
to be sick a year, if you would nurse him as you 
did the few days he was confined, in consequence 
of jumping into the water with his clothes on.— 
Nay, never blush, Denzil—I am not going to 
trumpet forth your good deeds.” 

Denzil did blush, but it was not from the cause 
which his guardian had assigned, but from the re- 
collections he had aroused. 

Those few days to which Mr. Levison had allud- 
ed had been the happiest days of his life; for it 
was while Fanny had assiduously attended his 
couch, that he had first become conscious of the 
nature of his own feeling towards her, and felt how 
necessary those tender cares, and affectionate en- 
dearments would be to his future happiness. 

Fanny had, at first, appeared not to comprehend 
him, when he ventured to breathe this into her ear ; 
but she, too, was awakened to the 
that her happiness was inseparably united with that 


consciousness 





could be content ‘ 


ble. He ought to feel very grateful.” 

** Grateful!” repeated Mr. Levison, struck with 
the tone in which this was pronounced ; * he feels, 
I dare say, as he ought to feel; it was nothing 
more than sisterly kindness in Fanny ; she would 
have done the same for me.” 

Fanny had retreated in dismay at the sarcastic 
tone which Mrs. Irwin had assumed; but she re- 
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* How do you propose to occupy yourselves 
to-day, young folks?” he demanded. “ You 


’ know you must make the most of your time 


’ while 


¢ 


you are in London. 
seen half the lions yet. 


You cannot have 
Fanny was not with us 
when we visited the exhibition of pictures at the 
Somerset House, the other day. Suppose we pass 


the morning there? or, as I rather trespassed on 


) my usual habits last might, and do not feel the 


better for it this morning, it will, perhaps be as 
well that I should stay quietly at home ; but you 
can take care of Fanny, lads, even if Rachel cannot 
go, as I suspect, by the wise shake of her head, 
she means to imsinuate.” 

* IT mean no such thing, brother,” replied Miss 
Rachel, * though I certainly have no wish to go; 
but that was not what [ shook my head at, but at 
seeing you grow so inattentive to your health, as to 





_ think of gadding out this morning, after 
* After what? 


turned when her father thus approved her conduct. | 


* Well, well,” replied Mrs. Irwin, “ I must yield 
to your superior sense, Mr. Levison ; “ but I must 
repeat my assertion, that I think it was a conde- 
scension on the part of your daughter. Who is this 
young man? What is he that the daughter of Mr. 
Charles Levison, the last representative of the an- 


cient house—but I say no more—it is not my busi- } 


ness, only I should be sorry if your hopes and ex- 
pectations were disappointed.” 

** Pshaw! pooh! nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. 
Levison, evidently disconcerted ; you old women 
are so exceedingly sharp-sighted that you see 
what never was to be seen. Fanny is a good, 
kind-hearted girl, and Denzil one of the best lads in 


the world, and lam sure 


* You are a man of the world, Mr. Levison, 


and a man of sense,” returned Mrs. Irwin, “ but, 


in this ease, I must Say you do not act hke 
either; and so, with that caution I wish you 
good night.” 

Mr. Leyison remained, for some minutes after 


she left him, in silent meditation: and Fanny 


though she affected not to notice, felt confound- 
ed at the change visible in his countenance. 


* Pshaw ?” he at length exclaimed, starting sud- 


denly up, “ Iam a fool to make myself uneasy 
about such nonsense, which is entirely her own 
creating—I will think no more about it.” 

It was plain, however, that it had made a deep 


impression upon him, and Fanny was fully aware 
of it. Mr. Levison was cooler, formal, and 


Inore 


( yet not less kind when he had occasion to address 


Denzil, than usual; but Fanny could see that he 


attentively watch d ev ry look and word of the 
fearing, to find that the 
suspicions which Mrs. Irwin's observations had 


excited, in 


latter as if seeking, yet 


his bosom, were well founded: but 


Denzil gave him little occasion for uneasiness 


Fanny perceived that his 


: and 
mind seemed to be 
wholly directed from her, and fixed upon other 


subjects of contemplation. Mr. Levison forgot the 
restraint which he had, at first, felt towards Denzil, 


and now scemed most anxious to divert his 


' levy 
Miciall- 


choly. 


would never think of 
, doing any thing to displease me.” 


After getting tipsy, I suppose 
you would say,” he replied. ** Well, I do not deny 
that I was a little imprudent, and shall, I expect, 
have to suffer from it, and, therefore, I will stay at 
home, and you may stay with me, if you like, for I 
dare say the young ones will be quite as well pleased 
without us.” 

** Not me—I would rather—I must—that is, I 
have no wish to go—but Charles and Miss Levison 
- * said Denzil, colormg deeply and stam- 
mering at every word. 


‘“ Well but Miss Levison does not want to go, 


— 


‘ you hear,” replied Mr. Levison, who supposed 


Denzil applied this appellation to his sister. 
** [ didnot mean that sir,” replied Denzil looking 


down in confusion; “ I meant that Charles would, 


of course, accompany his cousin, and excuse me, as 


I really am not very well.” 

* How long has Fanny been Miss Levison with 
you, Misrer Monrcomery?” demanded Mr. Levi- 
son, in a sareastic tone; “ but I beg your pardon, 
Denzil,” he added, recollecting himself, * 1 will not 
—lI ought not to wish to pry into your motives for 
the change—but call her what you will, Fanny, | 
am sure, will always be dear to you as a sister.” 

Denzil started. ** Yes, asa sister,” he at length 
‘ As a sister, I will, I 


as a sister.” 


articulated with difficulty. 
niust love her—and only 

* Denzil you are—what I have always thought 
you—a Mr. 


circumstances connected 


noble fellow!” exclaimed Levison ; 


there are some with 
Fanny's history, and with your own, which, at some 
future time, may be revealed to you, and which, 
at present, I cannot explain; but you will never, 
I trust, whatever my conduct may have been in 
oller respects you will never have reason to com- 
plain of it. I have been, I will still be a father to 
you—but, as regards Fanny, I must caution you 
not to indulge fallacious ideas. I have, perhaps, 
acted foolishly in allowing you to reach this age 
without having more fully explained myself; but 
I will now tell you plainly, and shall take the first 
opportunity of telling tHem, that Lhope and expect 


too sce Fanny and Charles united at a proper age.” 
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Denzil searcely heard the conclusion of this ; 
sentence, for the first part assured him that his fate ; 
was decided, and he sat strugg¢ling against the 
feclings that overwhelmed him, while Mr. Levison 
proces ded, without se ning to notice his emotion, 
to detail the numerous adyantages that would re- 
sult from the proposed union. 

* Do you not agree with me my ck it boy ”* he at 
length demanded, finding that Denzil did not rey ly 

ay 


























a 


2 and let me ring for some one. 


{ heart. 


> tic tone. 


~~ > + 


| * Certainly—oh, yes,” returned Denzil with a 
> heavy sigh, and a look which showed that he was 
} scarcely conscious of what he was saying. 

; * Come, my dear boy,” continued Mr. Levison, 
** rouse yourself, and go and get ready to accom- 


pany Fanny and Charles, who will, of course ex- 


§ 
} pect you to go with them.” 


; Fanny, however, had left the room for a pur- 


concluded she had left them to prepare for going 


pose very different to what her father supposed. 


out, when, in fact, she had retreated to avoid doing 


; : os - 
{ so and in order to conceal her grief and mortifica- 
r 


tion at hearing Denzil, for the first time in his life, 
decline her company. 

Denzil did not seem to comprehend him, but he 
arose mechanically, as Mr. Levison arose, and 
tottered rather than walked to the door. 

The latter followed him in alarm: “ Denzil, my 
dear lad, for heaven's sake, speak ?” he exclaimed. 
*“ You are ill ; you must not go thus ; sit down, 
Good heaven, I did 
not think you would have taken this so seriously to 


. ” 





I shall never forgive myself if 

But Denzil was already out of hearing, for, as if 
roused by the fear of any other person witnessing 
his agitation, Mr. Levison no sooner proposed cal- 
ling for assistance than be darted up stairs, and 
locked himself in his 


room. His fate, then, was 


confirmed beyond the possibility of adoubt. ‘There 
was no longer even the shadow ofa hope, and he 
was condemned to drag a weary life, struggling with 
a sinful, a horrible passion ; for never, oh, never, 


he felt assured, could he obliterate from his mind 


$ the feeling with which he regarded her, whom 


) he was now forbidden by every law, human and 


divine, to think of as an object of love. 


; ** Sister! sister! sister!’ he repeated, ina fran- 


* Yes, how oftenin boyish innocence have 
I called her by that endearing name, and wished 
that she Would that I 
but I must not, dare 
not, think of her-——and Charles, too—he in whose 


was indeed my _ sister? 


could now feel as I did then! 


bosom exists not one spark of the flame that con- 
} sumes me—who never can feel forher as I have, 

as I do while I exist! Nothing but death can ex- 
tinguish those guilty wishes and feclings. Death! 
itisin my power; and had I not better die than con- 
tinue to nourish in ny bosom this horrible, this 
dreadful feeiing ?” 
2 Ife started upon his feet, and beran to pace the 

chamber, while purposes the most horrible came 
} into hismind ; but he continued in this state only 
for a short tune —That high instiner oF ricur, 
which operates so powerfully in the pure mind re- 
called hin from the contemplation of the act which 


he had 


cali, though not less wretched. 


meditated. By degrees he became more 


« Mr. Levison,” he exclaimed, * will not surely 


insist on my remaining with her, and thus foster 


} this guilty passion, by constantly beholding 
her. I will propose to him that I should leave 
him for a time, at least, until—but that time 
will never come: never must I again behold her! 


he cannot refuse his permission: or, if he does, I 
will not relinquish my purpose. 
I will be firm.” 

Denzil’s firmness 


when he 


No, inthis instane?, 
at least, 


was not put to the test, for 


stated to Mr. Levison his desire to ro 


abroad, and gave his reasons for this wish. Mr. 


Levison was convinced of the propri ty of it. thouel 


he could not, without pain, think of parting with 


Denzil; and when the subject broached in 


wus 


ITORY. 


silent consternation of Fanny, he could no longer 
doubt that Denzil’s passion was returned. This 
discovery indeed, made him listen with satisfaction 
to Denzil’s wish to depart immediately. Mr. Lev- 
ison thought a more southern clime would improve 
Denzil’s health, and the latter cared not in what 
direction he traveled. 


Mr. Levison repeated his caution to Denzil 


against the man who had given him the mysterious 
warning, and Denzil agreed to be guided entirely 
by Mr. Levison’s advice—* Only one question,” 
said Denzil—* I would solemnly ask you—is my 
mother yet living ?” 
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19 
extending her hand with cordiality. ‘ Do pray 
take care of yourself.” 
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“TJ will,” murmured Denzil; but he was scarcely 


conscious that he spoke, for he was now holding 


Fanny’s trembling hand in his, while, with a look 


, of the keenest apprehension, she seemed to seek 


* Denzil,” returned Mr. Levison, “ I will reply . 


to you with sincerity ; I may never sce you again, 
my dear lad, for, light as I have seemed to make of 


our parting, I feel that it is very probable that, } 


before you return, I may be food for worms. 
boy, do not let that thought fret you, we must all 


spared out of the world than many others—but I 
have not yet answered your question. 


Nay, } 


in his countenance the cause of his excessive 
agitation. 

*« And will not you, Fanny,” he observed, in a 
low and faltering voice, “ will not you second 
your aunt's prayer for my welfare and happi- 
iness ?” 

* Do you doubt it Denzil? do you doubt that I 
wish—that I pray—that every 
attend you?” 
Denzil.” 

* Nor I, Fanny,” returned Denzil.—‘“Alas ! I feel 
too forcibly Lam not changed! But the time will 
come when you will know all, and when you do 


happiness may 


she replied. “ I am not changed, 


; know it, you will, perhaps, despise and loathe me 
go some time or another, and I could be better ‘ 


In the first } 
place, then, I must inform you that what I have | 


hitherto told you, respecting your mother’s death, is | 


untrue ; I most solemnly assure you that I am as 
ignorant of your mother’s fate as yourself, though, 
I believe, that were she living, she would, long ere 
this, have sought her children. 
son to conclude that she is no more.” 

Charles, at this moment entered the room and 
the conversation dropped, much to Denzil’s dissat- 
isfaction, who wished to have ascertained what had 
been his mother’s name and situation in life, in 
hopes that he might gain some clue by which he 
would be enabled to trace her fate. 

The word “ children,” however, which Mr. Levi- 
son had used, opened a new train of thoughts in 
his mind—for now it seemed plain that Fanny and 
himself were the offspring of one mother. 

‘The disclosure which Mr. Levison had made, had 
however, one good effect—it prevented Denzil’s 
entirely dwelling on the subject which had hitherto 
absorbed all his thoughts. ‘The probability that his 
unfortunate mother was still living—living, perhaps 
in poverty and misery, had awakened a train of re- 
flections in his mind, which had at least, the good 
etfect of dividing his attention, and preventing his 
dwelling altogether on that which he could not 
consider without the deepest anguish. 

* IT may yet be able,” he thought, “ to gain some 
clue by which [may trace her fate and, perhaps, 
umeliorate it.” 

It was not a subject of wonder to the female part 
of the householdthat Denzil declined accompanying 


them on a visitto Mr. Irwin’s, as the want of health 


and spirits which he pleaded seemed perfectly nat- 


ural. 

* | would much rather stay at home, and keep 
the Rachel ; 
‘ you look so pale and so melancholy that -I am 
sure you ought not to be left by yourself ; and I 


your company,” said kind-hearted 


know Fanny thinks so too, though she does not say 
any thing.” 

Denzil endeavored to convince them that there 
was ho Ccaust 


for this uneasiness, and Rachel gave 


up the point ; but at the moment she was going 
to leave the room, followed by Fanny, Denzil has- 
“You 


obs rved, * w ithout 


tily followed them. are not going to leave 


me thus,” he haking hands 
and saying rood bye.” 


- Heave n bless you, my dear boy,” said Rachel 


I have every rea- | 


that lam nor changed—that I still love you des- 
perately—madly love you—to my utter destruction, 
love you! What a wretch, a very wretch ain I 
making of myself!” he added, dropping her hand 
and throwing himself into a chair, overcome with 
agony. 

Mr. Levison here came into the room.—He had 
been summoned by Aunt Rachel, who was alarmed 
by Denzil’s manner ; but soon becoming convin- 
ced that nothing unusual had occured, he bade a 
kind adieu to the young man, adding, * Be sure to 
write the moment you land at Calais, and by every 
other opportunity.” 

He shook Denzil by the hand and hurricd away 
to join the party for Mr. Irwin’s and in a few 
moments, Denzil heard the carriage drive from the 
door. He hurried to the window to catch a parting 
glimpse of Fanny; but it was too late—the blind 
was drawn up on that side, and he returned to his 
seat with a sensation of the bitterest disappoint- 
ment. 

The say that 
Dover mail would start from the Gloucester Coffee 


entrance of his servant to the 
House, Piccadilly, at seven o'clock, and that he 
had secured two places, reminded him that he 
had no longer any excuse for remaming there 
and having written a few words to Charles, 
alleging that his spirits were too weak to bear a 
forinal leave taking, and charging him to make 
his excuses to therest of the family, he desired Ned 
to procure a hackney-coach to convey him to 
Piccadilly. 

The servants crowded into the hall to take their 
leave of Denzil and utter their wishes for his safety 
and speedy retarn.— Denzil could seareely command 
his yoice to reply tothem with firmness and having 
left a handsome testimony of his gratitude to them 
inthe hand of the butler, he 


a corner of the coach, and was soon out of hearing 


threw himself into 
of their prayers and blessings. 

The first inquiry of Miss Rachel Levison when 
she returned from her visit, was whether Mr. Denzil 
was gone to bed. 

‘* He is gone out, madam,” replied the footman, 
who did not like abruptly to communicate Denzil’s 
departure. 

«“ But!” repeated Miss Rachel with astonish- 
ment. 

* But,” echoed Charl 


he { xpected to see bre 


looking at hisuncle, whom 
ik Outinto a storm of passion ; 
but, to his surprise, Mr. Levison’s countenance 


testified neither anger nor alarm. 
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** What can be the meaning of this, brother ?”’ 
said Miss Rachel; but Charles, who had just read 
Denzil’s note to him, exclaimed, “* He has gone— 
he has taken French leave, because he could not 
How 
hard it isthat I, who would give the world to enjoy 


endure the pain of a formal leave-taking. 


the advantages he has, am to be cooped up here, and 
he who wants to stay at home, is driven abroad !” 

Mr. Levison was startled at this indication of 
rebellion against his authority. “ I thought I gave 
you a pretty clear explanation of my views, this 
evening, young man,” he observed. “ I certainly 
was forced into it rather prematurely, but it was 


) 


the least agreeable of the family, for his education 


» seems to have been neglected, which [am much 


surprised at, and he is impetuous and overbearing in 
his manners, though I am, perhaps, ungrateful in 


, making these observations, for to me he is ex- 


tremely courteous; but you charged me dear sir 


{ to be particularly candid in my remarks upon such 


my intention to acquaint you with my wishes the | 


first opportunity ; and let me tell you, Charles, I 
believe there are few young men who would receive 
such an intimation with the indifference you seem 
to show. Fanny Levison, with the fortune I can 
give her, isa match for any nobleman in England ; 
and you ought to consider the offer I have made 
you as the highest proof of my regard for you and 
your interests.” 

* | know all that, uncle,” interrupted Charles, and 
I am sure I am not ungrateful, but éd 





** But what ?” demanded Mr. Levison angrily. 
“* Why, then, sir, I will tell you the truth,” said 
Charles. ‘ I have no inclination to marry; and 


even if I had, I have been so accustomed to consid. 





er Denzil and Fanny as 

* I tell you it is no such thing, sir!” exclaimed 
Mr. Levison with vehemence.—" Denzil knows his 
duty to me better than tu think of such a thing ; 


and it would be well for you to imitate his example, 


society as [ might fall into. I do not no whether 


our travels together will extend farther than Paris, 


having very politely expressed a wish that I would 
remain with them until then. 
been of much service to me inthis my first debut, 


He has, indeed, 


, having before traveled on the continent, and being 


thorongiily acquainted with the customs, &c. } 


which, without his assistance, would rather have 


embarrassed such a novice as myself, especially 
with such an incumbrance as Ned, who is a more 
inveterate John Bull than ever, and, I believe, will 
smile again till he 
Cumberland. 


never gets back to canny 
Ned, indeed, extends his antipathy 


to foreigners so far, that he will not condescend to 


‘ acknowledge even the natives of the sister kingdom 


and learn to pray proper deference to the dictates of : 


those who are the best judges of what is right and 
proper for you.” 

Charles resolved that he would, in this case, be 
his own judge of what was right and proper. 

On the next morning, at the breakfast table, Fan- 
ny affected to be in high spirits, yet her countenance 
bore witness to the sleepless grief which she had 
endured at the thought of Denzil's cruel desertion 
of her. 

Iu the mean time, Mr. Levison’s open avowal of 
his intention towards Charles had awakened him to 
the fact that he prefered Emma Lazemby much 
before his eousin Fanny, and infinitely before any 
other girl in the world. 


Einma was the only child of a widow lady of 


fortune, aud was a romping, mirth-Joving girl, 
She was also very pretty, and would be, if she 
married with her mother’s consent, very rich. 

“ Iffam to marry I will have Emma, and no 
body else!’ was his magnanimous resolution, 
when he retired for the night,‘ and so I will tell 
my uncle the first opportunity.” 

‘That opportunity howeyer, did not occur until 
letters from Denzil to himself and Mr. Leyison, 
announced the arrival of the former in France, and 
related that he 


quaintance wth an Irish family, whom he had 


had formed a yery pleasing ac- 


first met on board the packet, and to whom the 
name and situation in life of Mr. Levison seemed 
well known, though they had not explained by 
what means they had become acquainted with them. 

“Mr. Delaney, the head of the family, is a 
very well-informed, intelligent man,” wrote Denzil, 
* and his lady isa clever, good and sensible woman. 
The 


and often put 


daughters ure two romping, laughing Hebes, 


me in mind of our pretty little favo. 
rite, Emma Lazemby, especially the younger, who 


resembles her in person, and still more in the love of 


as his countryman ; and I have had no little trouble 
l assure you, to induce him to be upon civil terms with 
Mr. Delaney’s Irish servants. A scrape, however 
which he got into with some of the town’s people yes. 
terday, and which he was indebted to the adroitness 
of two Irishmen for getting out of, has, I fancy, 
taught him the policy of forming a treaty, offensive 
and defensive, with his courpanions; and I trust I 


shall have no more domestic boils. Mr. Delaney is 


highly diverted at Ned’s nationality, but I have > 


had some difficulty in reconciling his son to it. 
Tell my dear aunt—for so I hope I may still be 
allowed to call her—that she need be under no 
apprehension for me, where I inclined to neglect 
her advice and cautions against carelessness, she has 
an excellent substitute in Mrs. Delaney, who is quite 
what she would calla motherly woman. She is 
as kind and careful of me as if 1 were her own son.” 


se ’ 


I do not like these sudden friendships,” obser- 


ved Mr. Levison; “* IL should not at all wonder if 
these people turn out no great things after all.” 
“That is just like you, brother,” said Miss 
Rachel, “ always suspecting people, though nobody 
is more apt to be taken with fresh faces than your- 
self. Now, for my part, L am very happy to think 
the poor lad has met with such comfortable people— 


pee 


are not you, my dear!” turning to Fanny. 
“Very,” returned Fanny, laconical)y—* but that 

is not all the letter—is it papa?” 

” All that is worth reading, my dear,” replied 

Mr. Levison, hastily glancing his eye over the re. 

mainder of the letter, which he then put in his 


pocket. “Tle 


has certainly lost his senses,” he re pe ated, appar- 


“The boy is mad !” he murmured. 


ently unconscious that all eyes were fixed upon 


him with curiosity, and that Fanny’s pale face 
varied from pale to red, and then to pale again, 
twenty times in a minute. 

** ] don’t think he has been in his right senses a 


long time,” observed Charles. “ I am sure he has 
not acted asif he was ; but what is the matter now, 
uncle ?” 

** Nothing that concerns you, nephew,” returned 
Mr. Levison with quickness ; “ nor, indeed,” he 
added, after a moment's hesitation, “is there any 
thing that any body need be concerned about, for 
it is all foolish nonsense,and soI shall tell him 


when I write.” 


just to please my uncle’s whims.’ 


looks betrayed that her father’s explanation was 
far from satisfactory to her. 

Fanny and Charles were soon afterward left 
alone. Charles complained that every thing wasdull 
since Denzil had gone. Fanny agreed with him. 

** Cousin,” said Charles, looking earnestly at her, 
* did you hear the fine plan my uncle has got into 


his head, and which I suspect has been at the bot- 


tom of all Denzil’s strange vagaries, and the cause 
whither we shall proceedina few days, Mr. Delaney | 


of his being sent off—for I'll never believe he went 
voluntarily.” 

** I did hear it, Charles,” returned Fanny, ” and 
heard it with the same feelings that I suspect and 
hope you did.” 

‘* If you mean that you heard it witha deter- 
mination never to marry without you loved, and 
without the object of your choice loved, you, I cer- 
tainly pip hear it with the same feelings, and de. 
terminations,” replied Charles; “ and to speak my 
mind candidly, Fanny that could not be the case 
now ; for as to love, 1 know nothing about it yet, 
and Lhope I never shall, if it is to make me as 
miserable as it does most people; and as to you, I 
know very well that you could never love me as a 
husband.”’ 

“ You are quite right, Charles,” said Fanny, 
secing he expected an answer ; “* I have been too 
much accustomed all my life to regard youas a 
brother, to have any other feelings towards you.” 

“ Ah it is not exactly that Fanny,” returned 
Charles, “* because you might just as well say the 
same of Denzil; but the fact is I know that Denzil 
and you do love one another, and I think it is very 
hard and very shameful that you should be parted, 

’ 

** And allowing all this,” said Fanny while an 
arch smile for a moment illumined her fair face, at 
her cousin’s plain matter-of-fact manner ; ‘* I say, 
Charles, granting it all to be perfectly correct, what 


th 

is to be done? Denzil, you see has renounced me 
without a struggle, and it cannot be supposed that, 
whatever may have been my fee lings towards him, 
I shall ever seek to renew the bond which he has 
so readily broken. Nevertheless, my dear cousin, 
J entreat you not to be at all alarmed at my father’s 
suggestions, for I will give you any pledge you like 
that I will never agree to them; and, to imitate 
your own plain manner of dealing, Charles, I will 
promise you solemnly, that neither my father nor 
any one else shell induce me, for a moment, to 
think of you as a husband.”’ 

*] know all that very well, Fanny,” returned 
Charles, “ but that is not exactly what I was aim. 
ingat. I know that you never give me credit for 
any one thought; bat I think I have something in 
my head now which would set every thing straight, 
put an end to my uncle's wise speculations about 
you, and, perhaps, be the means of his consenting 
for you to marry Denzil.” 


“ And what is your present device ?” demanded 
Fanny, with surprise. 
“Why then I will tell you 


Suppose J] was to get married to some one else, 


at onee, Fanny. 


without consulting my uncle about it—do you not 
think that it would at ones 

*“ As far 
said Fanny, scarec ly able to forbear laughing at his 
“but it 


yy 


set the matter to rest 
as concerns you and me, certainly,” 
there are 


manner; strikes me that 


some 
In the first 


place, where are you to find the lady, because you 


difficulties to the executionof your plot. 


have declared that——” 


eens 


woe 


—~ 
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“Oh never you mind that,” interrupted Charles 
with quickness. “1 only want to get to Cumber- 
land again, and then you shall see.” 

“Oh, I understand you now, Charles,” replied 
Fanny ; “ but do you think Mrs. Lazemby would 
consent that Emma— 

‘If Emma is the girl of spirit I take her for,” 
said Charles, “ we need not care anything about 
We shall not, like 


yon and Denzil, consent to be miserable because 


whether she consents or not. 


other people choose to be contrary, and think them- 
selves wiser than us.” 


** But has she any idea of your intentions?” de- | 


manded Fanny, who began to discoverthat Charles’ 
plot was not merely the thought of the moment, but 
*T did not 
know that you and Emma corresponded,” she added. 


had been before entertained by him. 


Charles then, without more ado, produced a let- | 


ter from Emma, which showed that their attach- 


ment was mutual, and that Emma was indeed “ the 


girl of spirit” which Charles supposed her to be. 


Charles then declared his intention of marrying : 


Emma Lazemby immediately, because, he said 
when he was out of the way, there could be no im- 
pediment to the union of Denzil and Fanny. 
Fanny replied that Charles must consult his own 
happiness in what he proposed to do, for she did 
not believe that Denzil, if left to his free choice, 


would seek to connect himself with her. She was 


voing on to give her reasons, but in the midst of 3 


the sentence she burst into tears, and could proceed 
no further. 
= Never 


not ery, for, if Denzil could act as you think, he 


mind, cousin,” observed Charles, ** do 


would not be worth your tears, and if you are mis- 


taken, you have no reason to ery, for I know all 


will be right as soon as ever Lam out of the way, and } 


that will not be long first, you may depend upon 
it; only let me hit upon some plan to frighten the 
old gentleman down into the country, and I will be 
bound Eiima and I will lay our heads together to 
some purpose in a short time.” 

Fanny smuled through her tears at the cavalier 
tone in which her cousin spoke of his intentions ; 


but a moment's reflection told her she was wrong 


thus tacitly to encourage her cousin in views which 


might involve himself and Emma in misery ; both 
were minors, and both were entirely dependant upon 
their friends and guardians. As cautiously and del- 
icately as possible she hinted these circumstances 
to Charles, who, however, treated them with great 
indifference. 

Charles immedi utcly despatched a letter to Denzil 
asking his advice about running away with Emma 
Lazemby, and inquiring whether, if he did so, Den- 
zil would not come back and ask permission of Mr. 
Levison to marry Fanny. 

** Don’t be surprised at anything that you sce or 
hear to-night,” said Charles to his cousin, a few 
mornings after he had written to Denzil; ‘ I have 
been trying in vain to persuade my uncle to go 
down to the Halla few weeks earlier than he intends 
but he is as obstinate as a bear, now Denzil is gone, 
and so I must try what I can do in the way of 
manc@uyre.” 


“ Mind 


with your manceuvring,” replied Fanny, smiling; 
what are 


Charles 


you going to do . 
shook his head with an important air— 
Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest ‘Coz,’ 


Till you approve the deed,’ "’ 


t 


he replied and quit the room. 
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you do not get yourself into mischief 


RU 
At dinner-time Charles did not make his appear- 
ance. 
Mr. Levison testified great anger and impatience 
at his negligence, and after waiting a few minutes 


commenced dining without him. During the whole 


. of the meal he continued grumbling and scolding. 


After having kept the dinner much longer than 
‘ ysual on the table, the cloth was at length removed; 
yet Charles came not.—Mr. Levison now began to 
think that something more than mere negligence 
and inattention must occasion his nephew’s absence. 


rer rrr 


> business ; 


Charles’ servant was summoned, but he only knew 


the park till dinner time. 
Another half-hour passed away, and Mr. Levi- 
The 


two footmen were then despatched to search the 


son’s anxiety and apprehension increased. 


park for him, but they returned without any intelli- 
' gence that was satisfactory, although one of them 
had learned that a young gentleman, exactly an- 
swering Mr. Charles Levison’s description, had been 
‘ seen to leave the park by the Queen-square gate, in 
company with two females. 

Mr. Levison was frantic with rage and anxiety at 
‘ this information, especially as it was given in the 
presence of Fanny. 

Midnight had nearly arrived, and Charles had 
not made his appearance, and Fanny was on the 
point of endeavoring to relieve her father’s now 
really painful anxiety, by repeating what her cou- 
sin had said in the morning, when a loud knocking 
was heard at the door; and before Mr. Levison, 
followed by Fanny and Aunt Rachel, could reach, 
the bottom of the staircase, the voice of Charles, 
in a most uproarous state of intoxication, was heard 
in the hall. 

“Where have you been, sir?) What is the mean- 
ing of this disgraceful scene?” exclaimed Mr. 

Levison, who now perceived that his nephew was 
} accompanied by two watchmen, and that the hall 
) was nearly filled with strangers, who had pressed 
>in with them. “Good Lord, we shall all be robbed 
} and murdered!” exclaimed the old gentleman shrink- 
ing back, and elevating the crutch-stick with 
which he always supported himself. 

Fanny run upa few stairs, more than half fright- 
ened, though she thought she caught a glance from 
her cousin, which betrayed that he was not, in 
reality, so incapable of conducting himself as he 
pret nded to be. 

* Watchmen !” exclaimed Mr. Levison, “* why 
do you not do your duty? why don’t you turn all 
these people out? what business have they here 
at this time of night?” 

“They are witnesses, your honor, against your 
son here, who has been breaking the lamps, and 
abusing us like pickpockets,” replied both the 
watchmen at once. 

* Ave, and—now I'll break—both your heads,” 
hiccuped Charles, making a rush towards them. 
“ [ll tea—teach you to interrupt a—a_ gentleman 
in his diversions.” 


Charles now attempted to run at the watchmen, 


that his master said he was going to take a walk in ‘ 
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up to this here door, besides squeezing my fingers 
in trying to shut me out, when he got in ; and then 
he called us all sorts o’ blasphemious names, and 
said as how he’d punch our heads to jelly ; and 
then he’s kept all these people, as sce his houtra- 
geous proceedings, from going about their lawful 
so you see, your honor, this would all 
come to a pretty considerable sum, if so he was to 
be took’d before a magistrate as he ought to be— 
only that your honor seems to be a reasonable gen- 
tleman, and, one who would not wish poor people to 
be abused, only because a gentleman like your hon- 
or’s son chooses to get ra 





*« There—there,” interrupted Mr. Levison, “that’s 
quite enough. He’s not my son, but that’s no 
matter—I don’t wish to give you any further trou- 
ble about him—so just say what will satisfy you 
and your witnesses, and let me go to bed in quiet.” 

** Well, then, your honor won’t think a couple of 
guineas too much—considering we shall have to 
make good the lamps,” returned the watchmen, 
“and a shilling a piece, I suppose, will satisfy these 


‘ people; and may be your honor will give them 


but before he reached them he fell on the ground, | 


and a loud shout and laugh from the by-standers 
raised Mr. Leyison’s anger and consternation still 
ache r. 

* What is it you demand? what satisfaction do 
you want, my friends !” he demanded. 

“Why vousee, your honor, his young honor has 
broken two or three lamps, by throwing half-pence 


at ‘em, and he gave us a precious race alter him, 


five shillings besides, to have a drop o’ beer amongst 
them.” 

“They shall have my heart first,” roared 
Charles. “ Extortionate villians! would impose you 
upon my dear, patient, unsuspicious uncle? Give 
me a sword and pistols, that I may exterminate 
them, and rid the world of such a nest of vipers.” 

** Don’t go for to threaten us master,” observed 
one of the watchmen, holding up his staff, “ for, if 
you do, I won't take no money, but have you off 
to the watch-house ina jiffy! and I call upon all 
these here honest people, as you have mislested 
by calling *em vipers, to haid and hassist me in 


keeping the king’s peace, and protecting his hor- 


ficers.” 


** Tlow much will do, my good man? how much 


will do?” exclaimed into 


the midst of them, in terror at the thought of her 


Miss Rachel, rushing 


nephew's being carried off by force to the watch- 


house. ‘* Here—here’s four now, for 


muineas 5 
goodness’ sake, go about your business, and clear 
the house of these people—you can settle with them 
out of doors.” 

‘The wateimen departed with their money. 

“A pretty night’s work you've made of it, you 
ungracious rascal!’ observed Mr. Levison, as soon 
as the door had closed on the motley group. 

* Yes, and I have had a pretty day of it too,” 
hiccoughed Charles; ‘and I'll tell you what, nun- 
ky, I'll have a good many more such pretty days 
and nights too, for I'll not be cooped up any longer 
like a chicken, but I'll do as other's do, and enjoy 
life! IT have been to Vauxhall, nunky, with—— 
but don’t tell Fanny——” 

* Will you go to bed now, if you please, sir, 
and not disturb us any longer with your profliga- 
ey?” exclaimed Mr. Levison; “ and Fanny, my 
dear, pray go up stairs—and you, too, Rachel ; I 
am sure this is not a proper scene for you to wit- 
ness.” 


* Ah, 


Charles, as she ran quickly up stairs, scarcely able 


Fanny—pretty Fanny!” exclaimed 

to refrain from laughing, though she felt angry with 

her cousin for having carried his manmuvre, as he 

called it, so far; for his look, as he turned toward 

the stairs and extended his arms in a theatrical at- 

her in the conviction that the 
| 


whole was only a trick upon his unele. 


titude, confirmed 


The plan, however, completely succeeded. Mr. 
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Levison was now determined to quit London forth- 
with, before Charles should become confirmed in 
vice. But being reminded that it would take some 
days to make the necessary arrangements, and 
fearing that his nephew might have another spree, 
he requested him to go immediately to the Hall 
with Thomas, who has commissioned to get the 
place ready for the reception of the family. 

Charles affected to be very loath to go ; and, in 
the mean time, he told Fanny to open any letter 
which might arrive from Denzil directed to him. 

«Thank heaven?” exclaimed Mr. Levison, after 
he had seen Charles set out on his journey to the 
Hall, ‘1 have seen the ungracious profligate off; 
and I will take care when he again gets into a 
scrape it shall be his own fault, and not mine, for 
never while he is under my control, shall he again 
set his fuot in London.” 


In a few days after the departure of her cousin, } 


the servant, whom Charles had spoken to on the 
subject, put a letter into Fanny’s hand, which she 
immediately recognized as being in the hand-writ- 
ing of Denzil. ‘Twenty times was she on the point 
of breaking the seal, and then, as if restrained by 
some secret power, she again laid the letter down, 
to reflect on what she was about to do. ‘lhe con- 
sideration that Charles would, perhaps, blame her, 
should it containany thing that required an immedi. 
ate reply, at length determined her. ‘The seal was 
broken, and, with a palpitating and agonized heart, 
In this letter Denzil went 
on to state that he had left England voluntarily ; 


she read the contents. 


that a bar existed to his union with Fanny which 
no human power could remove—* But,” the letter 
the task of 


reconciling Fanny, should she need any persuasion 


continued, “I leave to Mr. Levison 
to induce her to dismiss from her mind all recol- 
lection of those hopes which I acknowledge 1 once 
ventured, as well as her, to cherish.” 

‘‘He need not fear!” exclaimed Fanny, dash- 
© Oh, no, 


he need not fear that the despised, scorned, rejected 


ing down the letter in proud contempt. 


being 


=? 


of, will need any more powerful arguments than 


whose happiness he affects to be so careful 
his own conduct furnishes, to induce her to forget 
that she has ever regarded him in a different light. 
It is a poor, a paltry evasion!” she continued, re- 
curring again to his assertion that there existed a 
* What bar can there be but 
And yet 
he has ever been the most honorable, the most can- 


bar to their union. 


such as his own false heart has forged? 


did being that ever bore the name of man! Can 
he so totally have forsaken his principles as delib- 
erately to frame a tale of falsehood! Oh, no, there 
is some mystery—some dreadful secret, and my 
father is acquainted with it. He is satisfied of its 
veracity, and he has sanctioned, if not advised, 
Denzil to leave England—to become an exile, per- 
haps, as he says, forever !” 

After reading the letter a number of times, and 
vainly endeavoring to penetrate the mystery, Fan- 
ny, at length, came to the conclusion that Denzil 
was married, and that that was the bar between 
While 


dwelling upon this idea, she was told that breakfast 


them which no human power could remove. 


was ready. 

** Til! she does look ill!” exclaimed Mr. Levison, 
when he had concluded the perusal of a letter 
which he held in his hand; “ but I do not wonder 
at it, for she, and allof us, have had much vexa- 
tion lately. Here is a letter from Denzil I’m sure 


would vex a saint. He spurns all my cautions 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


respecting these Delaneys, who appear to have 
completely fascinated him. 
the next thing we hear is that he is married to one 
of their dauchters.” 

Fanny involuntarily started. She had persuaded 
herself that Denzil was already married, and that 
her father was fully acquainted with the important 
fact. His manner instantaneously convinced her 
that she had misjudged on this point, and thus the 
whole train of reasoning by which she had con- 
vinced herself that such was the case fell to the 
ground. 

Mr. Levison went on to state the probabilities 
that the Delaneys were trying to draw the unsus- 
picious Denzil into a match with one of their daugh- 
ters; and Fanny kept up the conversation in the 
hope of eliciting something which would cast light 
upon the mysterious conduct of Denzil. 

As soon as Mr. Levison had retired, Miss Rachel 
fixed her eyes affectionately upon her neice and beg- 
ged to know the cause of her illness. Fanny’s heart 
was quite subdued by the affectionate tone in which 
her auntspoke. Bursting into tears, she threw her- 
self on her neck, and in almost inarticulate terms, 
exclaimed, * I am, indeed, unhappy—very unhap- 


py—and I have no hope of ever being otherwise.” 


By degrees Rachel drew from her the whole of 


her seeret source of uneasiness. At the disclosure 
She had been 


which had been 


poor Miss Rachel was astonished. 
heretofore blind to these events 
passing before her eyes. 

“It cannot be, my dear child, it is impossible !” 
she exclaimed, when Fanny repeated to her the 
conjectures she had formed, as to Denzil’s being 
married. ‘ How could he have carried on an ac- 
quaintance with any one without my finding it out? 
Recollect, when Charles was stealing out to meet 
that bold creature, Patty Stevens, and thought him- 


self so 


ecret and secure, how soon 1 found hi:n 


out! Besides, other things that I could mention, 
but which there is no need to speak of now.” 


[lo be Continued. } 








PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D. D. 

Pittir Doppringe, D. D. an eminent dissenting 
divine, born in London, 26th June, 1702. He was 
educated at private schools at hKingston-on-Thames 
and at St. Alban’s, and began at the latter place a 
lasting friendship with Dr. Samucl Clarke, who 
became his religious instructor, and on his father’s 


death, his faithful guardian. ‘Tinetured with the 


tencts of the dissenters, he declined the liberal 
offers of the duchess of Bedford, who wished to 
bring him up at the univers ty, ind to raise him to 
preferment, and in 1719 he went to the acad iny of 


Mr. Jennings at Kibworth in Leicestershir 
renee, Ile 


ill congres 


, where 


he displayed uncomunon dil afterwards 


took the care of a sm ation at Kkibworth, 


, . ee | = 
and soon alter succeeded on Jennings’ death to his 


[ should not wonder if 


. notes, a valuable work, in 6 volumes. 


of Mrs. Cornwall Wilson. 
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academy, which at the invitation of his friends, he 
removed to Northampton, where he continued the 
rest of his days, respected as a divine, successful as 
an instructor, and beloved as a private man. He 
died 27th October, 1751, at Lisbon, where he had 
gone for the recovery of his health. ‘This amiable 
character, so much respected by all parties, pub- 
lished several religious tracts, the best known of 
which are, the principles of the Christain religion— 
the rise and progress of religion in the soul—re- 
markable passages in the life of Col. James Gardi- 
ner—ten sermons on the power and grace of Christ, 
and the family expositer, containing a version and 
paraphase of the New ‘Testament with critical 
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THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 
Tue following beautiful sketch is from the pen 


* Please my lady, buy a nosegay or bestow a tri- 
fle,” was the address of a pale emaciated looking 
woman, holding a few withered flowers in her hand, 
to a lady who sat on the beach at Brighton, watch. 
ing the blue waves of the receding tide. * I have 
no half pence ny good woman,” said the lady, 
looking up from the novel she was perusing with a 
listless gaze ; “If I had I would give them to 
you.” “T ama poor widow with three helpless 
children depending on me ; would you bestow a 
* T have told 


small trifle to help us on our way ?” 


‘you I have no half pence,” reiterated the lady 


somewhat pettishly. Really,” she added, as the 
poor applicant turned meekly away, “ this is worse 
than the streets of London ; they should have a 
police on the shore to prevent such annoyance,” 
* Mam- 


ma,” said a blue eyed boy who was lying on the 


were the thoughtless dictates of the head. 


beach at the lady’s feet, flinging pebbles into the 
sea, * I wish you had a penny, for the poor wo- 
man doves look hungry, and you know we are going 
to have a nice dinner, and you have promised me a 


lass of 


vu wine.’ The heart of the lady answered 
the appeal of the child; and with a blush of shame 
crimsoning her cheek at the taeit reproof his artless 
words conveyed, she opened her reticule, placed 
half a crown in his tiny hands, and in another 
moment the boy was bounding along the sands on 
his errand of merey. In a few seconds he returned 
lus eyes sparkling with delight and his countenance 
glowing with health and beauty. ‘ Oh, mamma, 
the poor woman was so thankful; she wanted to 
turn back, but I would not let her; and she said 
‘God bless the noble lady , and you too, my pretty 


lamb, my children will now have bread for these 


two days, and we shall go on our way rejoicing.’ ” 
The eyes of the lady glistened as she heard the 
recital of her child, and her heart told her that its 
dictates afforded a pleasure the cold reasoning of 


the head could never bestow. 


LEARNING. 

I am no encmy to learning—no enemy to colleges. 
On the contrary, I am the steadfast friend of both. 
But I am opposed to having them both over-rated 
as they are; and the advantage of both so abund- 
antly ¢ xaggerated ly the great mass of our people— 
as if no other learning were valuable; no other 
knowledge worth having. 

I would remind them of the basket-maker—the 


only man of a large crew, cast ashore among sav- 


sistance iittala erenrenneenerecort—a 


ewer 
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ages, who is able to turn his past acquisitions to 
account: the remainder sat twirling their thumbs, 
liable every moment to be knocked in the head for 
their ignorance, the basket-maker was made chief 
upon the spot, and almost worshipped for his in- 
genuity. 

Or I might remind them of that other crew taken 
by a Barbary corsair. When they were carried 
before the Dey, he inquired their several occupations 
The riggers, the blacksmiths, and carpenters were 
all sent off to the dock-yard. 
comfortable birth provided for them, and even the 
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trees one moonlight evening. He had not gone 
far before the old lady discovered something on the 
ground that appeared like a white handkerchief, and 


as she stooped intent on picking it up, she per- 


‘ ceived that it was but the light of the moon shining 
| through an opening in the branches above them 


and called, “la, grandma, it’s all moonshine.” | 


, “ It is but moonshine, truly,” said she, rubbing her 


, fingers in evident disappointment, “* but many peo. 


The sailors had a ‘ 


officers were turned to account one way or another. ’ 


At last his highness came to a literary man, a 


passenger and a poet, what to do with him for a ‘ 


long» while, his highness could not, for the life of | possesses none of the qualifications necessary to } 


him say, till at last, on learning that the prisoner ‘ 


was a man of sedentary occupations, and having 
the term explained by the interpreter, he ordered 


the poet a pair of feathered breeches and sat him to | 


hatching chickens. 
And now which of these two was the educated 
man, the poet or the basket-maker.—John Neal. 





THE LAWYER AND THE DEVIL; 
OR A SUIT IN CHANCERY. 
Tue following most laughable anecdote points 
to a very grave fact with an emphasis forcible as it 
is amusing. 


ple grasp at moonshine.” 

We have since witnessed the truth of this re- 
mark. 

When we see a young man pursuing a gay but- 
terfly of a girl, because she is beautiful, though she 


make a good house-keeper, or a good mother; de- ; 
pend upon it he is grasping the old phantom-—it is 


all moonshine. 
When we see pleasure hunters and those who are 
seeking after happiness plunge into dissipation, or 


seek gay and giddy company, we know the disap- 


, pointment which awaits them ; these pearls of price 


It seems that “ once upon a time” a person ” 


who was not satisfied with his lot in life sought an § 


interview with the devil, for the purpose of ascer- | 


taining whether he could not make an arrangement } 


which would improve his cireumstanees. His Sa- 
tanic Majesty was “ everything that was obliging,” 
The 
devil agreed for the term of ten years, to allow his 


and soon the following bargain was struck. 
client “ the full swing” of this world. He was to 
do precisely as he pleased, go where he pleased 
and have what he pleased, upon condition, that at 
the end of the term he was to surrender himself as 
the property of the devil to be dealt with as the 
devil might please. 

Well, time passed on, the person employed him- 
self ** to the top of his bent,” “ wearing purple and 
fine linen,” &c. until the sand of the tenth year had 
nigh runout. ‘Then he became uneasy, and he 
went to his friend the devil, to ascertain if he could 
not get a release from his bargain, or at least effect 
a compromise. Much to his dismay he found his 
Shylock-like, he 
claimed the penalty of “ the bond,” and turned a 


deaf ear to his client's entreaties. 


friend utterly impracticable. 


In despair the person sought a lawyer and stated 
his case—after which he, with his legal friend re- 
paired to the quarters of the devil and made sun- 
dry propositions to him, all of which he rejected. 
At last the lawyer, in a passion, shook his fist in 
the devil's face and said to him, “ club-footed, horn- 
headed, long tailed imp of darkness, I've got you 
now; if you don’t accept the last proposition I 
made to you, I'll put you in chancery, sir, and then 
we'll see when you will get out.” The devil turn- 
ed as white as a sheet—his tail became as limber 
as a rag—and in a trembling voice he said “ rather 
than go into any chancery, sir, I'll give the man up 
—take him my good sir, and do what you pleas 
with him.” 


MOONSHINE. 
An anccdote may serve to illustrate these re- 


marks. <A little boy was walking out with his 


that bring not with them peace and content. they, | 


are worthless—they are nothing but moonshine. 

When we see a gambler forever at the billiard 
table, with eager hopes of making money thereby, 
and carrying with him the means by which alone 
his family can be supported to squander it there, 
we think with a sigh, how sadly the poor man mis- 
takes the path of wisdom,and labors after that 
which is all moonshine. 

He is grasping after moonshine who strives to 
raise his consequence in the world by a suit of fine 
clothes, or an unpaid side-board ; and so is he who 
is aiming to build a foundation upon which to cle- 
vate himself in the estimation of the world, consist- 
ing of a few thousand dollars ; for as Burns says: 

“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold for all that.” 

And none ever can become truly great but those 

whom nature has fitted to be so. 


TRUE FEMALE NOBILITY. 

Tue woman poor and ill-clad as she may be, 
who balances her income and expenditure—who 
toils and sweats in unrepining mood among her 
well-trained children and presents them morning 
and evening, as offer 
alth 
most exalted of the sex. 


ings of love to her husband, 
is thie 
Before her shall the proud. 
© bow her jewelled head, and the bliss of a 


in rosy he and cheerful cleanliness, 
est dan 
happy heart dwells with her forever. Ifthere is one 
prospect dearer than another to the soul of man—if 
there is one act more hkely to bend the proud and 
inspire the broken-hearted—it is for the smiling 
wife to meet her husband at the door with his host 


of happy children. 


MINE ADVERTISEMENT. 

Runp away, or stolen, or was strayed, mine 
large plack horse, apout fourteen, oder fifteen hands 
hie—he has got four plack legs—two pehind and 
two pefore, and he is plack all over his poty but hi 
has got som vite spots pon his pack, when the skin 


, 4 : 
vas ruboff, but I creesed dem 


i . and de vite spot sis 
all plack agin—he troots, he kantres and paces, and 
I 


} 


sometimes he valks, and ven he valks all his legs 
co on, vor after anoder—he has two ears pon his 
head both alike, but von ish pl icker than tode: he 
has two eyes von 1s put out, and toder ish pon de 
side of his head, and yen you go toder side he yont 
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) see you—and has a long dail vot grows down be- 
hind, but I cut it short de toder day and now its not 
so long vot it was—he is shood all round but his pe- 
hind come off, and he has only cot shoes pefore—he 

, holts up his hed and looks skared, and when he has 

peen frighten he joomps apout like every ting in de 

vorld—he vil ride mit a saddle ora chase, or he vil 


go mit himself or vitout no pody mit a pag ana poy 
on it—he ish not very old, and his head ven he valks 
or runs keeps pefore, and his dail stays pehind, only 
; ven he gets mat and then his dail sometimes comes 
first. 

Whoever vil pring him pack, shall pay me 5 tol- 
lar rewardt and if he prings pack de tief vot stole 
him, shall pay peside 20 tollars, and ax no questions. 

SrarKE PoMpERSLANDER. 





Tur rain.—A young Ambrose, at a political fes- 
tival, gave the following toast :—* ‘The Ladies—we 
admire them for their beauty ; adore them because 
of their virtue ; reverence them because of their in. 
telligence; and love them because we cannot help it. 

Very True.—Franklin was an observing and 
sensible man, and his conclusions seldom incorrect. 
He said, “* A newspaper and Bible in every house, 
a good school in every district—all studied and ap- 
preciated as they merit—are the principle supports 
of virtue, morality and civil liberty.” 





A rew days since, a Jonathan, from the country 
who had taken lodgings at the American House, 
Boston, was somewhat surprised when he came to 
“What will 
Jonathan stared 
* Would you like a 
“Thank you, I don’t care if I do 
take a small piece !” 


the dinner table to see nothing on it. 


yes 


you have?” asked the waiter. 


about him—* I dun know.” 


ps9 


bill of fare, sir 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


d at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 

amount of postage paid, 
surlington, Vt. $1,00; 8. S. F. East Bethel, 
A.C. Phelps, N. Y. 81,00; N. R. New Concord, 
N. ¥. 81,00; J. E. W. Ellenville, N. Y.$1,00; P. M. Nor- 
walk, O. 83,00; L. C. Westerlo, N. Y. $1,00; J. F. 
mouth, Vt. $1,00; 8. A. D. Accord, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. 
Collinsville, Ct. $3,00, 


Receive 


¥. W. ®. 
Vt. $1.00 


Married, 


In this city, by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Stephen Storm, 


Esq. to Miss Elizabeth Skinner, both of this ¢ ity. 

ty the same, Mr. James J. Westfall, of Nassua, N. Y. 
to Miss Maria Van Vaikenburgh, of this city. 

At Stuyvesant, on Wednesday the 6th inst. Edward 
Field, Esq. of New-York, to Miss Helen, daughter of Rev. 
A.N. Kittle. 


At Livingston, on the 31st of August, by the Rev. Mr. 
Wackerhagen, Mr. William L. Pecher, to Miss Evia Ge 
lina Hubbard. 


Die, 

In this city, onthe 18&thinst. Rebecca West, infant daugh 
ter of Mr. Mathew Van Siclen, of this city. 

On the 13th inst. Sarah Donley, in her 27th year 

On the Ith inst. an infant son of Wm. and Nancy M. 
Carpenter. 

On the 9th inst. in Claverack, Mr. Henry Tator, in the 
57th year of his age 


In Canaan. on the 27th ult. Calvin C. Sallis, and on the 
2h ult. histwin brother, Alvin C, Salls, aged 30 years both 
of Typhus Fever. 

In Claverack, on the 11th inst. at the residence of his sis 


ter, Margaret M. Hyatt, Charles Marriot, in the 6lst year 
ot lis age. 
In the death of this truly worthy individual the poor 


and needy have lost a valuable friend His heart, like the 


good Samaritan’s, being touched with a feeling of their 
infirmities, he was always ready to do for them to the 
utmost of his ability, his virtues being of the active kind 
His heart was enlarged with that kind of philanthropy 
which led him to look upon man wherever found, as his 
b ‘ and as a descendant eq with himeelf from 
the great common parent of the universe. The last forty 
years of his life have been much devoted to pleading the 
cause not only ofthe oppressed African, but also, for the 


rights of the 


“Aborigines of our country Long will his 
memory be cherished by those whose cause he has plead ; 


also, l ecu of relations and friends.—Com. 
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24 RURAL REPOSITORY. 


LIFE ; Breathes thro’ her tears, her doubts and fears, 
For the loved one’s future life. 


O Lire is strange! its meanest crade : 
- No cold “adieu,” no“ farewell,” lives 


e x 
. : : eo 

5 

4 

4 

§ 

§ 

§ 

4 

4 

4 

‘ 


Is fraught with mystic awe; ; 
, Within her closing sigh ; 





The swelling germ, the spreading blade, 
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‘ ; But the deepest sob of anguish gives— ‘ 
ee G The flowery sod, the forest shade, ; “ Godbl t) boy! Good bye! y 
ra) , A wou Diess thee, DOY. 7006 es 
© YF jl gs 1m a ll ae oetr Vo ; Obey its silent law. sii ; 
The sun’s warm kiss, the rain-drop’s fall, i Go, watch the pale and dying one, ; 
For the Rural Repository. } The south wind’s secret whisper, all } When the glance has lost its beam 
CHILDHOOD. Are but the minor works of One When the sid is cold as eu marble stone, 
, { Whose love is warmer than the sun; And the world a passing dream ; 
YE bright, ye sunny days of youth, : ‘vapid ” Napriiaaeen ee ; ' 
. " ‘ ‘ Whose soft descent refieshes more 2 And the latest pressure of the hand, 
Ye scenes forever gone ; , : ' , ae 
. ; Than showers that summer clouds may pour, The look of the closing eye, ¢ 
Fond memory loves to cul! your sweets, . : ; > ea eee 
T . ; Whose breathings o’er the heart are sweet Yield what the heart must understand, 
o cheer me when alone ; < Clond hve ? 
j; : As winds that lilac clusters greet. ‘ A long—a last ‘* Good bye ! 
They bring to mind a gay young heart, 2 } 
C ~ « { 





Unscathed by base deception’s dart. tate i nia wills ‘ 

ame py) Span 7 Cheap Reading!!! 74 

We have on hand some Volumes of the Rural Reposi- 5 
tory, of the First Series, of a smaller size, which we will 
dispose of, unbound, as follows, viz: the 3d, Sth, Gth, eth, 

} and 9th volumes for 33,00. We also have afew of the 
4th and 7th volumes, and those who will take the whole 
seven can havethem for $4.50; the 4th and 7th volumes 5 
will not be sold separately at less than 81,00 each. Allthe 
volumes are unconnected, and all but the 3d and 4th have 
copper, lithographic or wood engravings in them, and con- 
tain matter as interesting as those of the present size. 

The New Series, of the present size, we will dispose of, 
unbound, as follows, viz: the llth, bth, ith, l6th, Wuhand 
1th volumes for $4.50. We also have a few of the 10th, 
4th, and 15th volumes, and those wishing to obtain the 
whole eight can have them at $1,00 each, as we have not 


A lisping boy, I knelt beside So buoyantly and warm. 
The founts of hope and joy, 
And deeply quaffed, nor tasted I 
Those dregs that now alloy; 
Ye diamond ripples, glittering still, 
Ye now my heart with sadness fill, 


The earth, and air, the ocean spray. 

The quiet hills, the crowded way, 
With animation swarin. 

The insect in the sunset beam, 

The finny tenant of the stream, 


The cattle grazing on the hill 

’ . SG Seine ’ 

At flattery’s shrine I bent my knee, 

e : And man, who holds them at his will, 

Her voice I then believed : 

: ’ In sun and sky, in earth and air, 

Nor dreamed, alas! so soon to be hed 

B “ } , A common lot ré joice to share— 
reachery deceived ; 

y ) < A common race—its goal is nigh 


* sorrow r pe 7e trai ’ ‘any of them to sell separately. Those wishing only the 
I or sorrow and her pensive train, They flourish, falter, fade, and die. { Tith, 12th, and 13th volumes, can have them for 32,00. 
Were fancyings of an infant’s brain, § The 16th, 17th and [sth volumes will not be sold separately 


at Jess than $1,00 each, but will be put in with the preseut 
or 19th volume, if requested, at the rates stated in the 
prospectus of that volume, or $2.50 forthe three volumes, 


O Life is hidden ! who can tell 

Where all its yearnings go! 
Where is death’s limit? Where the Spe l] 
That mocks his utmost power ? Where dwell 


My favorite-bird, thy tuneful lay 
Swells not so sweet as then, 

When mirthfully the live long day, 
I sported in the glen— 





PROSPHCTUS 


The loved and lost below ; $ OF THE 


pratima PEEPLES 


: For manhood’s cares are weaving now, 


; ? 


A triple curve around my brow. 


Aye, childhood’s fleeting days are past, 
And youth’s bright dreams are gone; 

I’ve seen that hope deceives us oft, 
When boyhood’s joy hath flown; 

Those transient days, so blissful few, 


I bid ye now a last adieu. lora. 


To these high questions, Oh my soul, 
All nature’s varied echoes ro}! 

A sound uncertain, dim and dread 
All throw thee back upon the dead. 
But that which nature dare not scan 
The Lord of Life reveals to man— 
He is the hidden fountain—bear 


’ 


' Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Volume 20th, Commencing August 26, Is43, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price only $1 per annuin., 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental ‘Tales, 


Thy life to Him and leave it there! ‘ Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and H storical Anecdotes, 
a 'y 7 - tt 7* { Useful Recipes, Poetry, &¢ The first Number of the 
‘ . . ; { Twenticth Volume of the Rurat Reposrrory will be 
For the Rural Repository. O Life is Love! before the light { issued on Saturday, the 26th of August, 1843 
A PARAPHRASE ON OSSI AN’S ADDR ESS Diff St d its cheer f il | lo mn, } rhe , a os and —— { “— seo ¥ Se ae 
TT 7 hl . r . ¢ penerauly KnuOWnh, asl mis Dee Publishes bneteen ears, 
lO THE MOON. In brooded increative might : and received a widely extended share of public patronage, 
4 " } ° : oly! kt a large portion of our cotem 
‘ 7 . — us af atharen) anace t Upon the boundless mist o io «aud highly recommended by a large | 
$ I ALR art thou, daughte r of € the ré il 58} ace} } : at of n he | poraries of the pre ss, and as it must be acknowledged to be 
° Most bright and beauteous is thy glowing face. ; And warmed the mu: ky gioom. ¢ one of the cheapest journals extant, the publisher deems it 
? r from the } 7 naar : The Life that pain’st the herb of e: » unnecessary in his proposals for publishing another volume 
¢ In glory fromthe east dost thou ascend— ; ; pai he het A fearth 10 say more than that it will be conducted upon the same 
$ The stars of heaven along thy path attend ; Gave Seraphim celestial birth. ‘ plan, though somewhat improved, and at the same low 
‘ = rate, that he has reason to believe has heretofore given 


All Life is One ! He fans the whole 
Who lighted up thy toreh, my soul! 


A bright career hast thou to run ; 


ranr +} he ec] le t + re rleoc 
At thy approach the clouds cas off there gloom, satisfaction to its numerous patrons. In short, all thatean 


serve to instruct and amuse, all that is caleulated either to 
enlighten the understanding, Or to tmprove the heart, ts 
eagerly and assiduously sought after to adorn the pages of 

, 1 . > ! e . + “oc } . 
’Mongst heavenly hosts, who can wi hi the > compare ? But—there isdeathfor Tues to sl ity this publication. Not an idea shall be found in itscolumus 


’ = \ h would tend t 
When thy effulgent glory gilds the skies, aa arene 


The stars, abashed, conceal their sparkling eyes; 


And stand arrayed in many a gaudy plume. 
Queen of the silent night, majestic, fair, 


Then curb the Sense, aspire above, 


0) ‘ i ‘ 


And thou shalt live, for Life is Love. 1st 
COowoevrrgow sa. 
THE RURAL REPOSLTORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, every number embel 
lished with one or more superior wood engraving, contain 
ing twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title 


When darkness spreads her mantle o’er thy face, secniniiad { 
at sequestered place ? “ GOOD BYE.” 


Where art thou then? in wh 
Canst thou like Ossian tothy hall repair, Farewe .t ! farewell; is often heard 


Bright orb, and dwell in close seclusion there ? 


Or dost thou hide thyself from eve ry eye, 
To mourn thy sisters fallen from the sky 


Are they who once rejoiced with thee in pride, 


Depart d now, foreve1 le? 
They’re gone, fair lig] 


Art left to mourn in solitude their fate. 


ii 


In grief dost thou pursue thy course alone 


But thou shalt leave at last thy heave 


The feeble stars thy }'cht doth now outvie, 
Will then rejoice, and lift their heads on | 
Look from thy orient gates, fair orb of nig 


For now behold, thou’rt clad in lustre 1 ri 


Ye mighty winds, let the dark clouds b 


th i 


And scattered through the azure firmane: 


al 


Then the rude mountains shal] their bi 


And ocean’s waves in rich effuleence glow. 


it, and thou disconso] 
) 


From the lips of those who part ; 


‘Tis a whispe red tone—tis a gentle word, 


But it springs not from the heart. 

It may serve for the lover's closing lay, 
To be snug ’neath a summer's sky ; 
But give to me the lips that say 

The honest words ‘‘ Good bye.” 
Adieu ! adieu may greet tle ear 
In the guise of courtly speech ; 
But when we leave the kind and dear 
’Tis not what the soul would teach, 
Whene’er we grasp the hands of those 
We would have forever nigh 


The flame of Friendship bursts and glows 


‘ ; nike “ec * a he 
In the warm, frank words—*“* Good by 


The mother sending forth her child 


To meet with cares and strife, 


page and index tothe volume, m iking in the whole 208 
pages. It will be printed in handsome style, on medium 
paper of asuperior quality, with good type ; making, at the 
end of the year, a neat and tastetul volume containing 


‘ matter equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which 


will be both amusing and instructive in future years 

TERMS.—@ne Dollar per annum, INVARIABLY IN AD 
VANCE. Persons remitting us 83,00; free of postage, shall 
receive Four Copies; for 85,00; Seven Copies ; for 87,00 
Ten Copies; for 310,00, Fifteen Copies. We have a few 
copies of the 11th, 12th, th, 16th, 17th, eth and 1th vol 
umes, ond any one sending for the 20th volume, can have 
as many copies of either of the volumes as they wish, at 
the sume rate 

7" Nosubseription received forfess than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, until the edition ts out, unless otherwise ordered 

iy POST MASTERS, are authorized to remit subserip 
tions for a paper, tree of expense 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Sub cription, 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. N.Y. 1043 

iF EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
nolice, and receive Subscriptions 
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